CHAPTER XVII PROBLEMS  OF POST-WAR PLANNING
(/) The current fashion of" planning federations " implies a contradiction, iu terms. Federation, by definition, supposes that the policies of the larger unit arc evolved by integrating the policies of the constituent parts. This is impossible without a ceitain homogeneity in their social and political order. Such homogeneity cannot be "planned" or imposed from outside without destroying the very conditions of federation. The wide diversity in European conditions and trends makes it most unlikely that there will evolve from the internal development of post-Hitlerite Ewope sufficient homogeneity to serve as a basis for federation.
(i?) This argument is strengthened by the existing relations between the World Powers. The influence exercised by two of these Powers on the East and West of Europe respectively renders homogeneity in the internal conditions of the separate European states even less possible than it might be in view of their distinct history and internal structure. Any attempt by one or the. other Power to organise on federal lines those parts of Europe mar to it in geography and outlook is likely to provoke a corresponding counter-move from * the other side. This would result cither in a new conflict or in a permanent division of Europe, into two spheres of interest whose further social and cultural development would probably diverge.
(a) PLANNING AND THE PROBLEM OF FEDERALISM
The conception of " planning ", so popular at present, can be understood only in connection with those conceptions to which it has arisen in opposition. Planning is the antithesis of laissez-faire, of the belief that the automatic interplay of social forces, especially in the economic field, with as little state interference as possible, produces the greatest amount of welfare for the greatest number of people. As opposed to such an attitude, planning can certainly be described as " foresight deliberately applied to human affairs ".* Even in the economic field, where it originated and where its meaning is so clear, the conception of planning by itself is insufficient, for there remain the open questions, Who is to plan, and in whose interest, unless some harmony of interests between all conceivable planners and all those conceivably dependent on the results of such planning is supposed. In the political field, where hardly any important laissez-faire ideologies have to be overcome, planning has a much less distinct meaning., When the outcome of his actions has contradicted his political ideals, the politician has never been able to console himself, like the orthodox laissez-faire business-man who has just
1 Mannheim, op. cit. (1940), p. 193, 467